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REMARKS BY WILLIAM L. BLAIR, PRESIDENT, 
CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Annual Awards Banquet of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Los Angeles, January 15, 1957 


The theme of the meeting was “The Development of Hu- 
man Resources—A Continuing Process.” Mr. Blair spoke in 
response to a citation awarded him by the Association for 
“A Job Well Done.” 


I feel thankful and most highly honored to receive this citation from 
an organization which, perhaps more than any other, represents in 
its purposes and membership the close linking of education, citizenship, 
and economic life. 

Today, for the first time, we may say with some assurance that Cali- 
fornia is well on its way to having a genuinely co-ordinated system of 
publicly supported higher education, a system which, if we will, can 
provide the perfect instrument for making the development of human 
resources a continuing process. 

Your State Board of Education, through ten state colleges directly, 
and through sixty junior colleges indirectly, has responsibility for a 
larger number of college-age students than the University of California 
and all the independent colleges and universities combined. Yet we 
gladly concede that the University of California is one of the truly 
great universities in this country, and the world. We pay high tribute 
to the junior college districts for laying a broader foundation than has 
been laid in any other state. And we recognize that the planning by 
independent institutions should be taken into account in our planning. 

It was believed for many years that the building of a co-ordinated 
system of higher education called for unified control and administra- 
tion. The movement toward this end was abandoned nearly a genera- 
tion ago, for reasons which seemed adequate at the time and which have 
become even more persuasive with the growth of the junior colleges 
primarily under district control. 

Twelve years ago—without fully realizing the historic significance of 
the step—we formed the Liaison Committee, consisting of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the President of the University, and 
three members each of the Board of Education and the Board of 
Regents. Immediately we began to get practical results. The committee 
is in no sense a supergovernment. It has no authority except to meet 
and discuss. But, through a joint staff, it has been able to carry on ex- 
tensive studies and to make recommendations which, in an encouraging 
number of instances, have been approved as guidelines by both boards. 

2—51287 
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The first major phase of our program was completed two years ago 
in the publication of a volume known as A Restudy of the Needs of 
California in Higher Education.1 The second phase reached its climax 
only this morning when the Governor, state financial officials, and 
members of the Legislature were handed printed copies of a report 
entitled A Study of the Need for Additional Centers of Public Higher 
Education in California.? 

We have not failed to recognize the functions which the University, 
the state colleges and the junior colleges. have in common. But we have 
tried also to differentiate among the three, ascribing to each its sphere 
of highest usefulness. 

The University certainly is most useful in upper division and grad- 
uate work, in its professional schools and in research. The state col- 
leges, in addition to their primary function of preparing teachers, and 
in addition to offering a sound liberal arts curriculum, can be most 
useful by specializing in the advanced occupational needs of their areas. 
The junior colleges are important preparatory institutions. They re- 
ceive the mass of students. They must prepare many for vocations and 
many for further study. They must discover and encourage hidden 
talent. They are the institutions in which vocational guidance has its 
greatest opportunity, because most of the choices are still to be made. 
We said all this in 1955, and we pointed out that most of it applied 
to adult as well as to regular enrollment. 

What we are saying in the document filed at Sacramento is that this 
differentiation must be taken into account in the vast expansion of 
facilities to meet doubled enrollment in the next ten or fifteen years. 
We are saying that more junior colleges are needed and that, because 
of this differentiation, the need is not affected appreciably by the prox- 
imity of a state college or a campus of the University. We are saying 
that existing state college and University campuses should be developed 
to their capacity, because this is the most economical form of expansion. 

We are saying the new state college and University campuses should 
be so located as to serve the largest number of students, and we are 
giving the figures which can be used in determining such locations. This 
last is a revolutionary proposal, in view of the fourteen bills introduced 
at the last session of the Legislature for establishment of new campuses. 

We believe that if the Legislature will follow this line of thought, 

and if the people will understand and support it, California can have 
an unexcelled system of higher education to make the development of 
human resources a continuing and fruitful process. 
TT. R. McConnell, T. C. Holy, H. H. Semans. A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education. Prepared for the Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of California 
and the California State Board of Education, Sacramento 14: California State Department of 
Education, 1955. 

2H. H. Semans and T. C. Holy. A Study of the Need for Additional Centers of Public Higher 
Education in California. Prepared for the Liaison Committee of the California State Board of 


Education and the Regents of the University of California, Sacramento 14: California State 
Department of Education, 1957. 


A NEW PROGRAM OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
FOR CALIFORNIA 


What is next in social studies? This question is to be the main focus 
of attention in 18 workshop centers during the summer of 1957. Ex- 
perienced teachers, administrators and supervisors are invited, along 
with college and university specialists, to help formulate a new program 
of social studies for the public schools in California. The workshops 
are planned with consideration of the following objectives: 


1. To enable qualified school personnel at all levels of education, kin- 
dergarten through junior college, to become familiar with factors 
involved in setting up a modern program of social studies—state- 
wide and locally 

2. To enable people with competency in social studies at all levels of 
education, kindergarten through junior college, to help shape a 
new program of social studies which is to be in effect in California 
for several years to come 

3. To enable people who are likely to be affected most by changes 
in the present plan of organizing the social studies program to 
participate in the development of a new plan for organizing the 
social studies, kindergarten through junior college 


In all the workshops, individuals will have opportunity to study their 
own and other current programs of social studies by reference to recent 
material on the subject, and to the thoughts of specialists in social 
studies and related fields. In all of the workshops attention is to be 
given to the following factors: 


1. Examination of modern programs of social studies 

2. Contributions from the social sciences 

3. Criteria for the selection of content 

4. Application in social studies of information relative to growth- 
development and learning 

5. Current problems in social studies 

6. Plans for organizing a social studies program 


Outcomes from the workshops are to influence course of study allo- 
cation and emphasis, the selection. of materials distributed state-wide, 
legal requirements and authorizations, and teacher education relative 
to social studies. The 18 workshops are co-sponsored by the State Cen- 
tral Committee on Social Studies! made up of public school personnel 
appointed by Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


1 Members of the State Central Committee on Social Studies were listed in California Schools, 
XXVII (December, 1956), 435-36. 
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The 18 workshop centers? are listed as follows: 
Chico State College, June 17-July 26, four semester units of graduate 
credit. Elementary and secondary teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors are invited. 
Claremont Graduate School, La Verne College, and the University of 
California at Riverside, workshop is to be on the campus of the Clare- 
mont Graduate School, July 15-August 2, three semester units of gradu- 
ate credit. Elementary, secondary, and junior college teachers, admin- 
istrators, and supervisors are invited. 
College of the Pacific, June 24-July 12, three semester units of graduate 
credit. Elementary, secondary, and junior college teachers, administra- 
tors, and supervisors are invited. 
Fresno State College, June 17-July 5, three semester units of graduate 
credit. Elementary, secondary, and junior college teachers, administra- 
tors, and supervisors are invited. 
Humboldt State College, June 17-July 12, four semester units of gradu- 
ate credit. Elementary and secondary teachers, administrators, and su- 
pervisors are invited. 
Long Beach State College, June 24-August 2, six semester units of 
graduate credit. Elementary, secondary, and junior college teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors are invited. 
Los Angeles State College, June 24-August 2, six semester units of gradu- 
ate credit. Elementary and secondary teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors are invited. 
Loyola University, June 24-August 2, (to be conducted as a seminar), 
three semester units of graduate credit. Secondary school teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors are invited. 
Occidental College, June 24-July 5, two semester units of graduate 
credit. Elementary, secondary, and junior college teachers, administra- 
tors, and supervisors are invited. 
Sacramento State College with participation from the University of 
California at Davis, June 24-August 2, four semester units of graduate 
credit. Elementary, secondary, and junior high school teachers, adminis- 
trators, and supervisors are invited. 
San Diego State College, June 17-July 26. Elementary and secondary 
administrators and supervisors, June 17-July 5 and July 22-26, four 
semester units of graduate credit; elementary and secondary teachers, 
July 8-19, two semester units of graduate credit. 
San Francisco State College and the University of San Francisco, work- 
shop is to be on the campus of San Francisco State College, July 1-19, 
three semester units of graduate credit. Elementary, secondary, and 
junior college teachers, administrators, and supervisors are invited. 
San Jose State College, June 17-28, two semester units of graduate credit. 
~ # Application for registration in any of the workshops should be made directly to the Dean of 


Summer Session. The institution will supply information about the workshop program, schedule, 
tuition, housing, plus other pertinent data. 
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Elementary, secondary, and junior college teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors are invited. 

University of California at Berkeley, June 17-July 26, six semester units 
of graduate credit. Elementary, secondary, and junior college teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors are invited. 

University of California at Los Angeles and Mount Saint Mary’s Col- 
lege, workshop is to be on campus of U.C.L.A., August 5-16, two 
semester units of graduate credit. Elementary, secondary, and junior 
college teachers, administrators, and supervisors are invited. 
University of California, Santa Barbara College, July 1-19, three semes- 
ter units of graduate credit. Elementary, secondary, and junior college 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors are invited. 

University of Redlands with participation from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside, June 24-July 6, two semester units of graduate 
credit. Elementary, secondary, and junior college teachers, administra- 
tors, and supervisors are invited. 

University of Southern California, June 24-July 12, three semester units 
of graduate credit. Elementary, secondary, and junior college teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors are invited. 


A SURVEY OF PRACTICES INVOLVING CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN PROVID- 
ING FOR THE GIFTED STUDENT’ 


DOROTHY M. KNOELL, Consultant in State College Curricula 


One possible phase of enrichment programs designed for gifted high 
school students is the development of co-operative arrangements with 
colleges, whereby some form of recognition may be given these 
students by the colleges for work completed in special, enriched high 
school programs. Considerable publicity has been given to programs 
of early admission to college, in which the superior student is admitted 
to college before graduation from high school (at the end of the tenth 
or eleventh year), but relatively less is known about programs in which 
the student remains in high school until graduation but does advanced 
or enriched work which is recognized at the collegiate level. In an 
attempt to secure information concerning current practices in Cali- 
fornia schools, involving co-operation between high schools and colleges 
in such programs, an inquiry was sent to each of the junior colleges 
and to the four-year colleges and universities which are accredited by 
the State Board of Education for teacher education. Information con- 
cerning co-operative practices was sought from the colleges, rather 
than the high schools, because it was thought that the effectiveness of 
such practices is limited in part by the attitude of the colleges toward 
granting some type of recognition for advanced work done before 
admission to college. The inquiry was confined to enrichment prac- 
tices leading to admission with advanced standing, rather than early 
admission to college, because the provision of special enrichment 
within the normal high school program appears to be more acceptable 
in the framework of the California system of public education. 

The inquiry sent to the colleges and universities contained three 
questions on co-operative arrangements with high schools for providing 
enrichment opportunities for superior high school students, together 
with an indication of the nature of common practices which might 
be regarded as pertinent to the questions. The questions used follow: 


1. What arrangements are you making for granting college credit 
(or other recognition) to gifted high school students as they enter 
college, for work done prior to college as part of enrichment 
programs? 

2. What facilities are being offered by your institution for aiding 


1 Adapted from a report presented to the Articulation Committee of High Schools and State 
Colleges at a meeting held at the Universiy of California, Berkeley, Ocober 18, 1956. 
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enrichment programs for gifted students, as part of their regular 
high school course of study? 

3. What results have been obtained with such plans, or what are 
your impressions of the success of such a program? 


The inquiries were sent to the chief administrative officers of the 60 
junior colleges and 38 accredited four-year colleges and universities 
which, for all practical purposes, constitute the program of higher 
education in California. Replies were received from 68 per cent of the 
colleges queried. Since the purpose of the survey was to obtain descrip- 
tions of promising practices which particular colleges have developed, 
rather than statistics on the relative frequency of certain common prac- 
tices, no attempt was made to secure replies from colleges which did 
not respond to the first inquiry. It appeared reasonable to assume that 
such colleges generally failed to reply because they had nothing sig- 
nificant to report. 


FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY 


Replies from colleges responding to the inquiry have been organized 
first by type of institution, i.e., junior college, state college, major 
university, and small college or university. Then, two co-operative 
programs appeared to merit some further description, in that they 
involve more than one segment of higher education. The finding of 
the survey which is supported most consistently by the replies is that 
there is considerable interest and enthusiasm on the part of all but a 
few colleges, for the development of such co-operative programs. 
While only a small number of colleges responded with descriptions 
of programs in which they are actively engaged at the present time, 
which are designed specifically to aid the gifted student in his transi- 
tion from high school to college, a majority of respondents indicated 
their desire to learn more about such programs, or their intention to 
develop such programs in the near future. Differences in both type of 
practice and degree of interest, or nature of obstacles to the develop- 
ment of programs, appear to be related to type of institution. Discussion 
of the findings by type of institution will begin with the junior college, 
where one might expect to find programs developed co-operatively 
with the least amount of administrative encumbrance, and conclude 
with the major universities, which sometimes place limitations on the 
development of such programs by other units. 


Junior CoLLeces 


Thirty-eight junior colleges responded to the request for information 
concerning their practices in the area of enrichment programs for 
gifted high school students. Respondents of 13 junior colleges described 
practices designed specifically to contribute to high school enrichment 
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programs. These practices include the enrollment of gifted high school 
students in junior college courses, as special students, either upon the 
recommendation of the high school principal or after the completion 
of all high school requirements. Two respondents reported that the 
senior high school and junior college continue to operate as a four-year 
unit, and that junior college courses are available to high school 
seniors whose ability and preparation qualify them for advanced work. 
Credit thus earned is generally applied to the requirements for the 
junior college degree—and is in no case applied to both high school 
and college requirements. It was also reported that such credit had 
been accepted by the University of California and by other colleges, 
both in the state and elsewhere, when students enrolling in junior 
college courses under these conditions later entered (or transferred to) 
other colleges. Junior colleges in two large cities reported participation 
in more elaborate co-operative programs involving both the high schools 
and state colleges. 

Seven of the 38 junior colleges responding to the inquiry reported 
that they were supporting “token” programs for aiding gifted high 
school students. The chief provisions of such programs—which are, 
incidentally, available to all students—are testing for placement in ad- 
vanced courses, earning of course credit by examination, and special 
counseling. The effectiveness of such programs appears to be limited 
in part by the very small number of students who avail themselves of 
the provisions. 

Respondents from 18 junior colleges reported that their institutions 
made no attempt to contribute to enrichment programs, and that they 
had little or no interest in such programs. Reasons offered for so little 
activity or interest were to the effect that the colleges were in reality 
unable to attract gifted students to their programs, and that the col- 
leges might lose “status” with the high school students if such students 
were allowed to take junior college courses before high school gradua- 
tion—even under special conditions. The abandonment of the 6-4-4 
plan of organization was mentioned by some junior colleges as a dis- 
couraging factor in carrying on co-operative programs with the high 
schools, in their endeavor to make provision for their gifted students. 

The role of the junior college in co-operative programs involving 
gifted high school students may thus be characterized as lacking clarity. 
One-third of the colleges responding reported specific programs (or 
provisions) which appear to be adequate to meet existing needs, but 
nearly one-half of the junior college respondents either failed to under- 
stand what provisions could be made legally or were disinterested. Since 
a sizeable group of junior colleges have achieved some degree of suc- 
cess with their programs, it appears that the fears or doubts of the re- 
maining colleges might be dispelled by supplying information concern- 
ing their legal status or educational responsibility in this area. 


Vi 
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STATE COLLEGES 


Responses from the ten state colleges may be summarized first by the 
statement that in general the provisions for encouraging or aiding gifted 
high school students are the usual administrative ones which are avail- 
able to all students. These include the earning of course credit by exam- 
ination, testing for placement in advanced courses or as a basis for 
waiving prerequisites, and counseling in terms of the special back- 
grounds of these superior students. Most of these provisions become ap- 
plicable only after the student is enrolled at a particular college, and 
students are not encouraged to take advantage of special provisions 
other than the counseling function. Thus only a small number of gifted 
students avail themselves of this type of provision. 

Four state colleges are engaged in experimental-type programs de- 
signed to aid the gifted student while he is still in high school or making 
the transition from high school to college. A television research project 
is currently being conducted by San Francisco State College, in which 
gifted students are permitted to enroll in two freshman general educa- 
tion courses offered through the medium of television. The two courses 
offered thus far are a general education course in psychology and a 
freshman English course. Students are allowed to earn as much as six 
units of college credit, during two semesters. Upon enrolling in the 
college, students may petition to receive credit by examination, provided 
they have passed the examination and completed other course require- 
ments at the time the course was offered. If the evaluation of the results 
of this type of instruction shows that students achieve at a level compa- 
rable to that achieved in the classroom, this type of program will have 
considerable potentiality as a means of providing enriched high school 
programs for superior students. 

At Fresno State College an experimental program of general education 
is in the planning stage. This program, which will be developed with 
present emphasis upon previous high school preparation in science, will 
include other areas of study at some later date. Placement testing will be 
used more extensively to determine the point at which superior students 
should begin their college science study. Furthermore, an attempt will 
be made to develop integrated courses which will draw upon concepts 
in a number of related fields. While this activity aids the superior stu- 
dent only after he enters college, it does represent a necessary step in 
improving articulation between high school and college in science 
courses. Studies have shown that students are usually compelled to 
repeat elementary chemistry and physics in college, after having studied 
these subjects in high school. It has also been shown that “repeater” 
students are no more successful in these college courses than are students 
taking them for the first time. The Fresno program thus represents one 
possible way of attacking the problem of aiding the gifted student in 
his study of science. 
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Two state colleges reported their participation in specific programs 
organized by the school districts in the immediate vicinity of the 
colleges. San Diego State College grants college credit on the basis of 
Advanced Placement Examinations administered by the College En- 
trance Examination Board, to gifted high school students in their senior 
year. Long Beach State College has an agreement whereby transfer 
credit is granted to students who were enrolled while in high school 
in special junior college courses offered, under special conditions, to 
gifted seniors. 

The state colleges thus appear to be in an experimental stage, with 
regard to making plans with high schools for enrichment programs for 
gifted students, or to granting recognition to such programs developed 
by the high schools themselves. It may be noted that the attitudes of 
state college respondents were generally favorable toward the develop- 
ment of such programs, and there appear to be no real or imagined 
obstacles to the future development of such programs. 


PrIVATE COLLEGES 


Private colleges and universities with small enrollments reported rela- 
tively little interest or activity in the area of aiding the gifted student. 
Thirteen of the twenty institutions in this class responded to the query 
concerning practices. Four colleges reported specific provisions for 
granting credit for advanced work, five institutions reported only the 
customary placement testing or earning of course credit by examination, 
and four colleges indicated that no provision of any kind is being made 
at the present time. The four colleges that grant credit for advanced 
work make use of the Advanced Placement Examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, or intend to do so in the future. 

In addition to the Advanced Placement Examination program, an 
Advanced Standing Scholarship program was described by the respond- 
ent for the College of the Pacific. Under this plan, life members of the 
California Scholarship Federation are given opportunity to take examina- 
tions for a maximum of 12 credits, in a total of 9 subject areas, thereby 
accelerating college progress by as much as one semester. Grades ob- 
tained on the examinations are recorded only as plus or minus, and are 
thus not entered in the computation of the grade point average. Credit 
earned in this program is withheld until at least 48 units are earned on 
the campus. 

A number of activities and arrangements were reported by Mills 
College, in the area of providing opportunities for gifted students, but 
there are no blanket commitments to any program for advanced place- 
ment or credit. Among the activities is the annual school-college con- 
ference for teachers and administrators, which has served to stimulate 
interest at other institutions by devoting a number of sessions to the 
needs of gifted students. 
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The role of the private colleges and small universities in developing 
enrichment programs for gifted high school students thus appears to be 
a minor one, at least at the present time. Although attitudes expressed 
by a majority of the colleges are favorable, initiative appears to be lack- 
ing for the actual development of such programs. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Practices and attitudes of the University of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the University of Southern California were grouped for the 
present analysis, because of the size of the enrollments of these institu- 
tions and their reputation for leadership in higher education. It was 
believed that any finding of negative attitudes on the part of one or 
more members of this group might prove to be a limiting factor in 
the development of co-operative programs for gifted students. It was 
therefore encouraging to receive statements from these universities 
which reflected policies favoring the practice of granting college credit 
to gifted high school students who do advanced work before admission 
to college. It was implied in these statements that the junior colleges or 
other local institutions would be expected to participate more directly 
in enrichment programs, at local levels, by offering courses or facilities 
to the gifted students, but at least one university indicated its readiness 
to offer Saturday and summer session courses to augment local pro- 
grams, if needed. 

The respondent for the University of California at Berkeley reported 
two acceptable ways for superior students to earn course credit before 
enrolling at the University. First, students who ‘in their twelfth year 
have completed the requirements for admission to the University (both 
subject and scholarship) are permitted to enroll in courses in junior 
college or University Extension, for which they will receive transfer 
credit after enrolling at the University. The second plan, which will be 
in operation for a trial period, allows provisional credit for courses 
passed with satisfactory grades under the Advanced Placement Exam- 
ination program of the College Entrance Examination Board. This credit 
becomes permanent if the student stands scholastically in the upper half 
of the freshman class at the end of the first semester of work. Reports 
from other campuses of the University of California fail to list similar 
provisions. However, there was evidence in the reports, of willingness 
to adhere to any policy which was formulated on the main campus at 
Berkeley. 

At Stanford University, a maximum of 15 quarter units of credit may 
be earned on the basis of advanced placement examinations in English, 
foreign language, mathematics, and natural science. The following 
statement of the Stanford Subcommittee on the Undergraduate Cur- 
riculum appears to exmplify the current point of view of the major 
universities: 
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It is the committee’s view that recognition of superior work done in high school, 
in the form of a limited number of graduation credits at Stanford, would be an 
important encouragement both to the high schools and to the student to im- 
prove the calibre of work in certain key areas. If the student has achieved 
college level performance in such areas, it would seem appropriate to reward 
him in this manner. Some form of recognition might also well be accorded 
those high schools and high school teachers whose students do outstanding work 
in these tests. This recommendation is consistent with the practice of a number 
of other universities and with a noticeable trend toward encouraging enriched 
programs of study for the more gifted high school students who plan to enter 
universities. 

The University of Southern California reported that students may 
earn as many as nine credits prior to University enrollment, through 
the Advanced Placement Examination program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. High school courses leading to these’ examinations 
may be offered to only highly selected high school students, if Uni- 
versity credit is to be granted. Furthermore, a student desiring to 
receive credit must earn a grade of C or better on the examination, and 
nlust maintain a satisfactory record during his first year at the Uni- 
versity, in order to finally establish his credit. The University was also 
reported to have a policy of accepting credit established in junior col- 
lege courses by twelfth grade students. The respondent favored the 
practice of dual high school and junior college enrollment for superior 
students, as the best procedure for facilitating acceleration. 

The reports of the major universities make it apparent that they have 
given considerable thought to the problem of aiding the gifted student 
in his transition from high school to college, with the result that a 
number of apparently workable procedures have been developed. The 
two major plans for granting credit for work done prior to university 
enrollment involve the use of advanced placement examinations and the 
transfer of credit earned in junior college courses. 


Co-OPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Two co-operative programs are in the early stages of development, 
involving the local high schools, the separate junior colleges, and the 
nearby state colleges. These programs appear to be progressing along 
desirable lines, since all segments of education which are directly con- 
cerned with the gifted high school student are involved in the planning. 
The actual practices followed in the two plans are quite dissimilar, and 
their relative effectiveness is as yet untested. It is of course possible that 
each is the more appropriate one for the particular groups it serves. 

It was reported that faculty members of the Long Beach City Col- 
lege are teaching freshman general education courses to a select group 
of gifted high school seniors, in the high school classrooms. Courses 
are the same as those offered at the City College and are from the fields 
of psychology, cultural anthropology, general geography, and related 
fields. Course credit is granted the seniors by City College. A record 
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of the credit appears only on the students’ college transcripts. The credit 
is transferable to other colleges, including Long Beach State College. 
The role of the state college in the Long Beach program is one of en- 
couraging and aiding the activity of the junior college (Long Beach 
City College), by granting full transfer credit to students who complete 
such courses successfully and later enroll in the state college. Credit is 
at present limited to the amount earned in one course, since only seniors 
in their second semester are permitted to enroll and they may elect only 
one course. Both the junior college and the state college report satis- 
faction with current arrangements, at this early stage of the program. 


In San Diego, honors courses in mathematics, chemistry, English, and 
social studies are offered by the high schools to their gifted senior stu- 
dents. These students may enroll in one or two such courses, and may 
apply in May of their senior year to take the Advanced Placement 
Examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board, for college 
credit at either the junior or state college in San Diego. San Diego 
State College will grant three semester units for each course, providing 
the student receives a score on the examination which places him in 
the second group or better, on a five-point scale. The credit is granted 
for the fall semester of the initial enrollment of the student, for a maxi- 
mum of six units. Actual grades are not recorded. San Diego State Col- 
lege also contributes to the honors program by providing faculty to 
work with the San Diego public schools as curriculum consultants, and 
by making certain college laboratory facilities available to students in 
the honors courses. The first students to participate in the program 
were reported to have been unsuccessful in the examinations which 
they attempted. However, as the number of students was small, any 
conclusions drawn from the experience would be open to question. 
In all other respects, the various institutions involved in the program 
indicated that most provisions appear to be satisfactory. 


CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following conclusions appear to be supported by the evidence 
provided by the respondents to the query concerning practices and 
attitudes of California colleges and universities in developing co-opera- 
tive arrangements with high schools for enriching the programs of 
gifted high school students. It was noted earlier that the present survey 
was not intended to provide statistical data. Therefore, the conclusions 
which follow may be regarded as generalizations which are based upon 
implications in the responses from the various institutions. 


1. The two major types of co-operative programs for the gifted high 
school student involve enrollment in regular junior college courses, 
for transfer credit; and the development of special high school 
honors courses which enable the student to qualify for advanced 
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placement examinations, with the concomitant awarding of col- 
lege credit to students who are successful in the examinations. 

. Special enrollment in regular junior college courses by gifted 
high school students is a practice favored by the universities and 
state colleges; and the universities indicate willingness to offer 
appropriate courses by extension, correspondence, or summer ses- 
sion, if the junior colleges are unable to meet the needs. 

3. Other techniques which are now being used experimentally show 
considerable promise as bases for programs for gifted high school 
students; these include the offering of general education courses 
at the college level by means of television; and the development 
of general education courses in science at the college level which 
build more efficiently than usual upon the knowledges and skills 
learned in high school science courses. 

4. The universities are willing to support any reasonable plan de- 
veloped co-operatively by the high schools and junior colleges 
(or other institutions), or by the high schools alone, in which 
advanced placement examinations, developed by or acceptable 
to the colleges and universities granting credit for such courses 
are used. The following conditions are, however, specified by the 
universities in connection with the development of such plans: 

a. The high schools must furnish some assurance that only supe- 
rior (selected) students will be admitted to programs for which 
college credit is to be granted. 

b. The academic work offered in such programs must be planned 
at a level appropriate to the college curriculum, if college 
credit is to be granted. In some cases actual college courses 
will be offered; in others, advanced work of college grade will 
be planned. 

c. The final granting of college credit for work done prior to en- 
rollment may be deferred until the student has proven his abil- 
ity to do satisfactory work as a bona fide student at the institu- 
tion granting the credit. 


nm 


The following recommendations are made for additional studies or 
action designed to facilitate further the development of co-operative 
programs for gifted high school students. 


1. In order to clarify the role of the junior college in such programs, 
a statement should be formulated by the appropriate informed 
authority, to include both the legal and the desirable educational 
aspects of junior college participation in co-operative programs 
involving possible concurrent enrollment in high school and junior 
college courses. 

2. A study should be made of the validity of the Advanced Placement 
Examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board, in terms 
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of their use by junior colleges, state colleges, universities, and pri- 
vate institutions, to estimate the appropriateness of both the level 
of difficulty and the educational objectives measured, for each 
type of institution. 

. A survey should be made of the California high schools, to obtain 
evidence concerning their needs for co-operative programs for 
gifted students, the current obstacles to the development of such 
programs, and their present activity in developing enrichment 
programs which may not yet be recognized by the colleges and 
universities. 


FALL CONFERENCE OF THE CALIFORNIA 
COUNCIL ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


A Report of the 1956 Yosemite Conference of the CCTE ' 


JAMES C. STONE, Director of Teacher Education; and 
Associate Professor of Education, University of California 


On November 1, 2 and 3, 1956, the California Council on Teacher 
Education held its annual fall conference at the Ahwahnee Hotel, 
Yosemite National Park. In a summary of the highlights of the confer- 
ence, President L. L. Jones stated that four events stood out as the 
main features of the Yosemite Conference. They were: 


1. The opening general session address, “Planning Ahead for Teacher 
Education in California” 

. The presentation of experimental teacher education programs at 
the second general session 

. The report of concluding studies by the committee on adequacy 
of teacher education 

. The results of the discussion group on new horizons in teacher 
education 


In accordance with President Jones’ analysis, the retiring Secretary 
was instructed to prepare for publication a report on each of the activi- 
ties listed under five major headings as follows: 


1. The Opening General Session 

2. Experimental Programs of Teacher Education 
3. The Adequacy of Teacher Education 

4. New Horizons in Teacher Education 

5. The Business Meeting 


THE OPENING GENERAL SESSION 2 
At the April, 1956 meeting of the California Council on Teacher Edu- 


1 California Council on Teacher Education. Council officers include: L. L. Jones, Superintend- 
ent, Watsonville Public Schools, President; Loretta Byers, Associate Professor of Education, Santa 
Barbara College, University of California, Goleta, Vice President; and James C. Stone, Director 
of Teacher Education, University of California, Berkeley; Secretary-Treasurer at the time of 
this meeting. Carl A. Larson, Specialist in Teacher Education, State Department of Education, 
was elected Secreary-Treasurer at the Business Meeting of the Conference. 

Members of the Board of Directors are: William A. Brownell, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley; Fred T. Wilhelms, Chairman, Division of Education and 
Psychology, San Francisco State College; Reverend Darrell F. X. Finnegan, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of ancatien, Loyola University of Los Angeles; and Arnold E. Joyal, President, Fresno 
State College. 

Consultants to the Board of Directors are: Charles E. Hamilton, Secretary, Commission on 
Teacher Education, California Teachers Association, San Francisco; Mrs. Mary Jean Harder, 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., Santa Barbara; and J. Burton Vasche, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent; and Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

2 Condensed from the opening address by James C. Stone. 
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cation the main criticisms of teacher education were summarized as 
follows: 


1. There should be more laboratory and internship experiences in 
our teacher program. 
There should be a closer liaison between the institutions and the 
school districts which provide the laboratory experiences. 

. There is tremendous need for more inspiring instruction in our 
professional education courses. 
There is need for a more rigorous screening process at both insti- 
tutional and state levels. 


The Council, in co-operation with the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the State 
Department of Education sponsored a Workshop in Teacher Educa- 
tion at Santa Barbara, August 22-31, 1956,3 to study “What’s Right with 
Teacher Education?” Teacher-educators, half of whom were college 
and university personnel, and half, school district personnel, identified 
promising practices in certain teacher education programs which should 
be stressed in all programs, and those frontier ideas in teacher education 
which should be studied and applied if found feasible.‘ 


Wuat’s RIGHT WITH TEACHER EDUCATION? 


Emphasis was placed upon the fact that our public school system, a 
unique American social institution, is part of our heritage. It has had 
much to do with the development of our country and its place as a 
world leader. 

Horace Mann, speaking at the dedication of the first building for 
normal school purposes erected in the United States, in 1846, said the 
following: 

Neither the art of printing; nor trial by jury; nor a free press; nor suffrage can 

long exist, to any beneficial and salutary purpose, without schools for the training 

of teachers . . . Coiled in this institution, as in a spring, is a vigor whose uncoil- 
ing may wield the spheres.° 

What’s right with teacher education in California? Our system of 
accreditaton is right. Working in co-operation with the Western Col- 
lege Association, we have developed policies, procedures, and research 
methods which surpass the accreditation processes of most other states. 
But as we plan ahead for teacher education, we know that this is not 
enough. Those among us who have served on visiting teams find that 
basic standards have not been sufficiently established for us to judge the 
significance of the data furnished us. We need to develop such standards 
for teacher education in California. 


3’ “Spring Conference of the California Council on Teacher Education.’’ California Schools, 
XXVIT (August, 1956), 283-300. 
‘‘What’s Right with Teacher Education,” A Report of the Santa Barbara Workshop on 
Teacher Education. San Francisco 2: California Teachers Association (693 Sutter St.), 1956. 
5 From a dedication address, Bridgewater, Massachusetts, August 19, 1846. 
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Lucien Kinney,® in a recent letter to Council President L. L. Jones, 
stated the problem in the following words: 

The Council has an important job to do in undertaking to set up standards for 
accreditation to be used by the colleges in appraising their own programs. It is 
a general principle recognized by the National Commission on Accreditation that 
standards for accreditation should be defined for the institutions themselves and, 
in our state, the proper organization to define these standards for us is the Cali- 
fornia Council on Teacher Education. 


We do have standards in some areas. We still have, however, the 
garden variety of credentials for which we never have established ac- 
creditation criteria. In planning ahead for teacher education in Cali- 
fornia, we face the formidable task of setting up new criteria, and of 
assembling, publishing, and disseminating information about those we 
now have. 


We have national accreditation for teacher education for the first 
time. A recent issue of the California Council on Teacher Education 
Newsletter announced that the National Commission on Accreditation 
has given final approval and acceptance to the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education as the accrediting agency in our 
professional area.’ If we are to judge from the history of other profes- 
sions, we recognize that this is a milestone for the education profession. 


Another thing that is right with teacher education is our desire to 
overhaul our certification system. The progress report of the Committee 
on the Revision of the Credential Structure in California emphasizes the 
need to develop unified professional support for what we believe to be 
the basic purposes to be served by certification. At this time, we have no 
general agreement within our profession in this respect. No committee, 
however able, can come to grips with the problem of devising an ade- 
quate certification system until the profession itself agrees on the pur- 
poses that such a system should serve. One purpose which stands out 
above all others is that a credential should be a badge of membership in 
the teaching profession. 


PLANNING AHEAD FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


As we plan ahead, we must agree upon a statement of our beliefs and 
goals with respect to teacher education. The need for a framework 
statement has been pointed out again and again. 

At the Santa Barbara Teacher Education Workshop, the Committee 
on Framework for Action in Teacher Education prepared a tentative 
framework statement.’ This statement might well be reviewed and pos- 
sibly improved by a study committee of this Council. 

6 Chairman of the Committee on the Revision of the Credential Structure in California; and 
Professor of Education, Stanford University. 

7 Newsletter, California Council on Teacher Education, I, No. 2. (September, 1956), 3. 


8‘‘What’s Right with Teacher Education,” A Report of the Santa Barbara Workshop in 
Teacher Education. San Francisco 2: California Teachers Association (693 Sutter St.), 1956. 
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The Framework Committee concluded a preliminary analysis of one 
of the questions raised—“who speaks for teacher education in this state?” 
with the following statement: 


Progress . . . can be accelerated if there is . . . more adequate provision for a 
voice for all teacher educators in deliberations that affect their professional 
practice.’ 


A little over 25 years ago, California established the standards for a 
bachelor’s degree program for the preparation of an elementary teacher. 
Within that bachelor’s degree program, the state specified the equivalent 
of one of the four academic years as the time needed for the professional 
preparation of an elementary school teacher. Isn’t it time for us to say 
that all four years leading to a bachelor’s degree should be devoted to 
securing a background of general education, and that professional teacher 
education should be moved to the graduate level and should be provided 
in graduate schools of education following the receipt of a bachelor’s 
degree? 

Recently the Council’s Board of Directors established a study com- 
mittee on in-service education. Why was this action necessary in view 
of all the other problems which we face in teacher education? Perhaps 
because of the dissatisfaction that has been expressed by teachers with 
regard to present in-service education programs. 

Then there is the problem of orienting large numbers of new teachers 
into California’s schools each year—teachers educated in many institu- 
tions in our state, and teachers educated in many institutions through- 
out the United States. 

There is also the problem posed by holders of the provisional cre- 
dential, who are required to continue in-service education. However, 
the provisional credential is a special problem now assigned to a com- 
mittee of this Council for study. The provisional credential provides 
the opportunity to improve the professional education program in the 
following ways: 

1. By combining field experience with courses 

2. By enabling teacher educators to get out and work with teachers 

on real problems, utilizing teams of our academic colleagues to 

assist us in this regard 

3. By reorganization of the content of many of our present courses 
which were designed originally and solely for immature people 
who had no previous experience in the classroom 

4. By experimentation 

As a matter of fact, the experimental programs in teacher education 
now going on in the state have been made possible by the provisional 
credential. 

How much preparation should an individual have before he is placed 
in a classroom to teach? How much of the theory given in preservice 
° “What's Right with Teacher Education,’ op. cit., p. 7. 
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education should be postponed until experience has been gained? On 
the other hand, how much can be taught more meaningfully if taught 
concurrently with the first year of teaching, or even later? 

Teacher education is constantly on the defensive against school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors who harp on the incompetencies of be- 
ginning teachers. They cite the need for more preparation in economic 
education, in safety education, in conservation education, in develop- 
mental and remedial reading, in skill in working with the slow learner 
on the one hand, and with the gifted one on the other. Most of these 
shortages in teaching skills will necessarily have to be met through 
in-service education. 

It is time to recognize that preservice education can develop in a 
prospective teacher only the bare minimum competence needed to prac- 
tice in the classroom and that additional competencies and the finishing 
process belong properly to the in-service education program. In plan- 
ning ahead for the in-service growth of teachers, we should be mindful 
of the changing concept of the preservice education program. 

The changing concept of preservice education has implications for 
everything else that we’ve talked about—for accreditation, certification, 
and in-service education. Preservice education is the responsibility of 
the colleges and universities. If it is good, it is to our credit. If it 
should be improved, we are the people who must do it. 

In planning ahead for teacher education, we should do well to rid 
ourselves of a number of sacred cows. The first to go should be student 
teaching as the culminating opportunity for a teacher candidate to 
have realistic experiences with classrooms of children. The second, is 
observation prior to any opportunity for experience, so that students 
observe with untrained vision. The third is the compartmentalizing of 
the professional education of teachers into tight two-unit and three-unit 
courses, each taught by a different individual, with little or no relation 
to what was taught in other two-unit or three-unit courses, none of which 
are related to student teaching or to the schools in which the student 
teaching is carried on. The fourth is the offering of principles of edu- 
cation, methods of education, psychological and sociological founda- 
tions of education, and the like, without requiring their application in 
classroom practice. 

We learn by doing. As Kilpatrick put it, “We learn what we live... . 
We learn in the face of problem situations, problems which are real 
to the learner at the time that he faces them.” 

Now what are the implications of these statements for preservice 
teacher education? First, from the very moment that our teacher can- 
didate enters the professional program, we should assign him, on a 
regular, responsible basis to a classroom of children where, working 
under supervision, he can have experiences in knowing what children 
are like, how they learn, and what the problems of the classroom 
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teacher are. Through seminars and workshops which accompany this 
laboratory experience, we will bring him the theory of education at the 
time when he needs it most, at the point most applicable in practice. 
Only in this way can one learn to apply the theory of education. 

The second implication is: An instructor or a team of instructors 
should follow a particular group of teacher candidates through their 
entire professional programs, supervising their classroom opportunities, 
bringing them the theory of education in seminars at the time that it 
is needed and most meaningful, following through to the completion of 
the program and on out into their first teaching positions. 

The heart of this curriculum which integrates theory and practice, is 
an internship experience—not an internship which replaces student 
teaching, but an internship which supplements the student teaching 
experience that the teacher-to-be has had from the very beginning of 
his first professional course. 

What do we mean by teaching internship? An internship program 
is a co-ordinated program for the preparation of teachers which in- 
cludes professional courses integrated with observation, participation, 
student teaching, and an internship period—the last named being an 
internship program’s most important and distinctive feature. 

In such a program we will find that there is a marked awareness of 
motivation on the part of the teacher candidates involved. In California, 
eight institutions already have programs based upon this new concept 
of the preservice education of teachers. These programs vary only in 
the degree to which the basic principle of learning by doing is applied. 

Will other such programs be developed in other institutions? This 
depends upon you. If you have the will, you will find the way. If you 
think this idea is important, there may be as many ways worked out to 
implement this changing concept of preservice education as there are 
institutions in this state. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


Six experimental teacher education programs now operating in Cali- 
fornia were described by persons responsible for their operation. The 
salient features of the six programs follow: 


CoLLEGE OF THE Pactric Pitot Stupy ProGRAM 
IN TEACHER EpucarTION !° 


The four-year pilot program in teacher education was launched at 
the College of the Pacific in June, 1954. Grants-in-aid from a college 
alumni fund have provided full tuition for the participating students, 
and a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation has financed the operating 
expenses of the study. 


10 Presented by Roy E. Learned, Director of Elementary Education, College of the Pacific. 
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Purpose: 


is 


Tap new sources of teacher supply by recruiting from junior 
college graduating classes capable young men and women likely 
to terminate their formal education for want of adequate funds 
to continue. 


. Accelerate the teacher education program for those for whom 


time is an urgent matter, without sacrificing the quality of prep- 
aration. 


Organization: 


a 


Limit the selection of each new pilot group to the current grad- 
uating classes of Stockton and Modesto Junior Colleges (between 
15 and 20 students). 


. Draw upon the guidance of an advisory committee composed of: 


the President, and the Dean of the School of Education of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific; and selected members of the elementary staff; 
the presidents of the two co-operating junior colleges and selected 
members of their staffs; the superintendents of the Stockton and 
Modesto Public Schools; the county superintendents of schools 
of San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties; and representatives of the 
State Department of Education and the California Teachers As- 
sociation. 


. Candidates are screened for the project during the spring semester 


at each junior college. 


. A college staff member is assigned to each pilot student group as 


it is formed (15 to 20 students). His duties are to serve as the 
instructor for his group, as supervisor of student teaching, and 
later as co-advisor with the elementary school principals, in the 
pilot students’ first year of salaried teaching. 


. Each pilot student’s course work includes a full semester of full- 


time student teaching so that he may complete all but six units for 
his A.B. degree and general elementary credential within 14 months 
after his graduation from junior college (one college year and two 
full summer sessions). He then begins teaching on a provisional 
credential under the joint supervision of his principal and college 
advisor. By the end of his first year he has completed his final six 
units of course work on the campus with his teaching. 


Strengths of the Program: 


1. 


Elementary school principals and other school people in the two 
counties involved are eager to participate in the program in any 
way possible. 


. Publicity for the two junior colleges offering the pilot program 


has given status to elementary teacher education and has caused 
an increasing number of students to consider this field of work. 
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3. 


Experienced principals who use pilot teacher personnel, find that 
they compare favorably with those who have followed the regular 
teacher education program. 


. Scores on the graduate record examination and other standardized 


tests indicate favorable comparisons of the first pilot group with 
classmates in the regular teacher education program. 


. Willingness to accept the rigors of the program without com- 


plaint, and the great desire to succeed is characteristic of the pilot 
group as a whole. 


Implications for Regular Programs of Preparation: 


I 


Change the content, emphasis, and sequence in some of the meth- 
ods courses. 


. Place greater emphasis upon actual participation, in conjunction 


with methods courses. 


. Modify the qualifying procedures for student teaching. 
. Modify the procedures for co-operatively evaluating the student 


teacher while he is actually in the process of student teaching, to 
facilitate his growth. 


. Develop some form of co-operative supervision between teacher 


education institutions and public school principals for all grad- 
uates in their first year of teaching as one means of curtailing the 
drop-out of beginning teachers. 


CLAREMONT CoLLEGE ELEMENTARY TEACHER Epucation Project ™ 


The Claremont College Elementary Teacher Education Project is a 
special program for the recruitment and preparation of college grad- 
uates as elementary school teachers. The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education provided financial aid. The project was planned to serve 
approximately 35 persons annually, for a period of four years. 


Purpose: This project was planned and initiated as a service to 


schools which needed teachers. 


Organization: The project’s program is divided into four segments 


as follows: 


Re 


Nm 


Recruitment and selection: This is the responsibility of the school 
district which wishes to participate in the project. Selection is 
made in the same manner as the selection of certified teachers. 


. Practicum period: Usually during March, April, and early May. 


Selectee observes and participates in sponsoring school’s activities 
under direction of loca! district personnel. Selectee attends Sat- 
urday sessions on the campus from 9:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 


. Curriculum study periods: Six weeks of five days each during 


May and June on the college campus, and six weeks of five days 


11 Presented by Peter L. Spencer, Professor of Education, Claremont Graduate School. 
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each during the summer following the year of internship teaching. 
Teaching internship: Responsibility for supervision and direction 
is shared jointly by the district and the college. 


Strengths of the Program: 


1, 


Nm 


Characteristics of participants: The care with which the partici- 
pating schools recruit and select their candidates is a positive factor 
in the success of the program. 


. Participating schools’ influence: In addition to the careful selec- 


tion of potentially capable candidates, the participating schools 
provide practical on-the-job orientation experiences during the 
practicum period of the program. Personal contacts with adminis- 
trative, supervisory, teaching, and assisting personnel, as well as 
school room participation, are systematically provided. 


. Internship experiences: This is truly a period of learning through 


doing. 


. Curriculum experiences: Specialists are provided to direct each 


of the phases of curricular study. 


Implications for Regular Programs of Preparation: The success of 


SAN 


this program indicates that capable teachers can be developed 
through widely different channels. We should like to incorporate 
the project’s offering as a parallel program to our regular offering. 
Similarly, we should like to develop other programs which may 
appeal to other potential candidates and which might emphasize 
other features in the preparation of teachers. Multiple programs 
rather than a program would be more likely to supply the needed 
teachers, and provisions for them offer potentially greater op- 
portunities for research. 


Dieco TEACHER RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING ProGRAM !” 


Purpose: The project, a co-operative responsibility of the San Diego 


Unified School District and San Diego State College, was designed 
to find and utilize new sources of teacher supply. 


Organization: 


e. 


nN 


Selection and admission—Applicants screened by representatives of 
the San Diego public schools complete regular selection admission 
procedures of the Department of Elementary Education. Candi- 
dates must possess a bachelor’s degree. Preference is given to those 
who have been out of college at least two years. 


. Program of instruction—Teachers earn 29 units as follows: 


a) Spring course. (3 units) An evening class designed for orienta- 
tion and screening. 


12 Presented by Morrow F. Stough, Principal, Campus Laboratory School, San Diego State 
College. 
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b) 


c) 


d 


— 


e) 
f) 


g) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d 


~~ 


Spring observation. All students are expected to take time for 
half-day observation-discussion in the city schools. 

Six-week summer session. (6 units) Directed observation (at 
the level at which the intern would begin teaching), and a 
survey of the elementary school curriculum, including audio- 
visual instruction. 

Three-week, second summer session. (3 units) The college and 
public school co-ordinators teach a workshop course which is 
organized to prepare interns to begin teaching at a particular 
grade in a particular school. 

Second spring semester. (3 units) Public school supervisors 
teach art, music, and physical education. 

Second six-week session. (6 units) Child Growth and Develop- 
ment, Educational Psychology, and Measurement and Evalua- 
tion courses. 

Student teaching. During both semesters, the interns are en- 
rolled for credit in student teaching. 


. Program of Supervision 


The advisory teacher. One experienced teacher is released to 
work with four interns, full-time for one semester and half- 
time for another. 

The public schools co-ordinator. The co-ordinator works di- 
rectly with the advisory teachers; provides guidance to the 
interns through visits, conferences, and demonstration teach- 
ing; and serves as a liaison between the public schools and the 
college. 

College co-ordinator. The co-ordinator visits regularly, assist- 
ing the interns where needed, works with advisory teachers 
and principals, and evaluates the program in terms of general 
standards underlying the regular program in elementary educa- 
tion. 

Principals. They work closely with all of the supervisory per- 
sonnel. 


. Salary arrangements—Interns are paid three-fourths salary for the 


first half year and seven-eighths salary for the second half. The 
remaining amount of money provides the services of an advisory 
teacher for each four interns. 


. Provision for evaluation—The joint City-College Advisory Com- 


mittee conducts a thorough study of the program and makes sug- 
gestions for its improvement. 


Strengths of the Program: 


1. A number of competent, mature, devoted teachers who are at least 
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equal to the regular students in intelligence, grade-point average, 
and personality 
2. Daily assistance provided by skilled advisory personnel working 
with a small group of student teachers 
. Co-operative activity between public schools and college 
. Development of a program that is largely self-supporting 
. A group of credentialed teachers who, in most ways, in their first 
year on the job at a particular grade level are equal to teachers 
educated under the regular undergraduate program 


mn hh Ww 


Implications for Regular Programs of Preparation: 


1. The importance of laboratory experiences in teaching educational 
programs is reaffirmed. 

2. The fact that professional education has a body of scientific knowl- 
edge and skills which lays the groundwork in teaching is reaffirmed. 

3. New, probationary teachers could profit considerably from the 
services of an advisory teacher, released full-time, to work with 
them in small groups. 

4. Certain adult experiences other than college study appear to con- 
tribute to professional growth. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHER EpUCATION PROJECT OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 3% 


Purpose: The Southern California Teacher Education Project of the 
University of Southern California is a graduate program in teacher edu- 
cation designed so that mature persons with Bachelor of Arts degrees, 
but without professional training for teaching, may qualify for Califor- 
nia general elementary teaching credentials while teaching in co-operat- 
ing public school districts. 

Organization: A total of 360 persons will be trained during the four 
years of the project’s duration. Each of them must possess a bachelor’s 
degree earned at least two years prior to selection and acceptable to the 
university as a basis for graduate study; must be selected by a co-operat- 
ing district, and must possess health and citizenship qualifications satis- 
factory for provisional certification. 

In the summer preceding the year of classroom teaching, the candi- 
date registers for 10 units of work including three weeks of directed 
teaching. During the school year he returns to the campus for Saturday 
morning classes. During the summer following the year of teaching, he 
registers for a final eight units, including additional experience in 
directed teaching. The 90 students who make up the group for a single 
year are divided into three sessions—each of which is assigned to a 
single staff member who works with his group throughout the entire 


a by Wendell E. Cannon, Director, Teacher Education, University of Southern 
‘ornia. 
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first summer session. He also supervises them when they go into their 
respective districts (during this first summer) for three weeks of obser- 
vation, participation, and student teaching. During his participation in 
the project, each student registers for a total of 29 semester units, all 
of which carry graduate credit. Satisfactory completion of these units 
of work, combined with a year of successful teaching experience, quali- 
fies the student for the regular California General Elementary Credential 
before his second year of teaching. 

Strengths of the Program: Greatest satisfactions with the project have 
been based upon the high quality of the candidates, the enthusiasm of 
the staff, the effectiveness of the advisory committee and the evaluation 
team, and the smoothness with which district and university co-opera- 
tion has been effected. 

The progress of the first (1954) group which was followed as care- 
fully as was feasible, showed 5 per cent were early casualties for reasons 
not related to their teaching (pregnancy, accidents, and the like); and 
11 per cent were not sufficiently successful to be recommended for 
re-employment in their districts. The results are almost identical with 
those found in a 1956 survey of 1,800 teachers in the first year of 
employment in the Los Angeles area. 

The first group of candidates have become end-of-first-year teachers 
not distinguishable in the main from other new teachers. 


Implications for Regular Programs of Preparation:. 


1. Contributions to preparation of teachers generally may arise from 
the project method of preparing teachers, namely a regular service 
year (internship) preceded and followed by campus instruction, 
together with such instruction during the service year. 

. How best to provide this internship is in process of study; for 
example, problems relating to the placement of directed teaching 
before or following the service year; the grade and place of 
directed teaching; and motivating study in college courses. 

3. A further concern to the general program which will play a role 

in final evaluation, is the problem of time-demand on the candidates 
during internship. 


m 


SpecIAL ProGRAMS IN TEACHER EpuCATION AT SAN FRANCISCO STATE 
CoLLeEcE 1! 


San Francisco State College has two special programs in addition to 
the regular program for the education of teachers. The first one is an 
internship program in operation in the Richmond School District. The 
second is an experimental program in co-operation with the San Fran- 
cisco Unified School District under funds supplied from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 


14 Presented by J. Paul Leonard, President, San Francisco State College. 
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Internship Program at Richmond Schools: In 1951-52 an internship 
program was inaugurated in co-operation with the Richmond School 
District. Since then an average of four Richmond schools have partici- 
pated each year with three or four resident student teachers in each of 
the schools. 

Purpose: To provide a different kind of experience from the regular 
student teaching experience in the form of a resident internship, which 
gives the student varied opportunities for close direction, and help in 
planning and in teaching. Opportunities are provided for observation, 
and for participation in the activities of a normal day’s program. 

Organization: The Richmond Internship Program is an intensified 
plan which is used in place of the usual student teaching. Persons who 
qualify and who are selected for placement are assigned a full program 
of teaching and are expected to assume its accompanying responsibilities. 
Each candidate is treated in the same manner as an applicant who is 
applying for a teaching position. 

Until a regular California teaching credential is secured, each resident 
student teacher is paid at the daily rate of a substitute teacher. Upon 
filing the regular credential with the director of personnel, the resident 
student teacher is placed on the classroom teacher salary schedule. This 
usually occurs at the beginning of the second semester. 

For the fall semester, three resident student teachers are placed in 
one school under the direction of a supervising teacher. During the 
first semester the supervising teacher works very closely with each 
intern. The supervising teacher continues to give help as needed dur- 
ing the spring semester, but as a resident teacher gains in experience, 
the supervising teacher is called upon more frequently as a consultant. 
Supervision is provided both by the college and by the Richmond 
School District. 

Project with San Francisco Public Schools. Purpose: The purpose 
of this project is three-fold: (1) to recruit liberal arts graduates for 
teaching in the elementary and secondary schools, (2) to explore a new 
source of teacher supply; and (3) to investigate patterns of teacher 
preparation which provide more time in classrooms than has been pro- 
vided in traditional teacher education programs. 

Organization: The Fund for the Advancement of Education provided 
the San Francisco Unified School District a total of $350,000 for a five 
year project. For the past three years, the district has entered into a 
contract with San Francisco State College. The district is responsible 
for administering the funds, participating in the selection of candidates, 
and providing laboratory situations for observation, participation, and 
student teaching. The college participates in the selection of candidates, 
contributes personnel for instruction and supervision, and certifies 
through informal verification by the California State Department of 
Education that the requirements for credentials have been fulfilled. 
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Approximately 30 candidates are selected each year. Each of these 
receives a fellowship of $1,500 in cash for the school year, payable at 
the rate of $125 per month. The candidates selected must hold a bach- 
elor’s degree from a liberal arts college; have had little or no previous 
work in professional education courses; have had an undergraduate pro- 
gram which will permit completion of the credential program in fifteen 
months or less; and intend to pursue a career in education when the 
credential program has been completed. The ages of the recruits range 
from about 21 to 45, and their backgrounds include a number of dif- 
ferent occupations. 

The program is made up of a combination of seminars, stemming from 
a group of carefully selected courses, which have been prepared by the 
faculty of San Francisco State College, plus a heavy emphasis upon 
classroom experiences, including observation, participation and student 
teaching. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR THE PREPARATION OF SECONDARY TEACHERS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 1 


This is a four-year experimental program for the preparation of 
secondary teachers, offered through the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and financed by the Rosenberg Foun- 
dation. 

Purpose: 

1. To tap a new source of supply of secondary teachers, particularly 

in shortage areas : 

2. To try out new approaches and techniques in teacher education 

for the possible improvement of the regular teacher education 
program at the University 


Organization: The program is essentially an “earn while you learn” 
program centered around a teaching internship for persons with bach- 
elor’s degrees who have had no courses in education nor any teaching 
experience. The program and the unit values are as follows: 


1. Initial summer session, designed as preparation for the teaching 
internship. The core of the summer program in 1956 was eight 
weeks of student teaching at Oakland Technical High School, 
the University summer demonstration high school. Concurrent with 
the student teaching, a two-hour seminar was given. (Nine weeks, 
eight units of credit.) 

. A year’s internship as a full-time teacher on a special provisional 
credential issued by the State Board of Education for “pilot pro- 
grams in teacher education institutions involving a teaching intern- 
ship.” A weekly seminar is included. (Ten units in all.) 


15 anon by William A. Brownell, Dean, School of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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3. Final summer session (ten weeks, six units in subject matter fields 
and four in Education). 
4. Upon successful completion of these 28 semester hours of credit, 
the intern is recommended for a regular General Secondary 
Credential, and will be followed by the project staff through his 
second year of teaching on a regular credential. 
Supervision during the entire program is provided by the employ- 
ing school district, the project staff, and the regular University 
subject supervisors. 
6. The project staff is responsible for evaluating the program to de- 
termine the following: 
a) Does the program prepare successful beginning teachers? 
b) If so, why, i.e., what ingredients in the program contribute 
to this success? 


THE ADEQUACY OF TEACHER EDUCATION 1' 


The Committee’s presentation featured the work of two of its sub- 
committees as follows: 


“ 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ASSESSMENT OF TEACHING COMPETENCIES 37 


This subcommittee has been working on an approach for measuring 
the relative competency of teachers so that we might make some judg- 
ments about the effectiveness of the programs they participated in 
before they went into teaching. To date, we have designed and tried 
out two types of competency rating forms. One is based upon self- 
rating by teachers—the other deals with administrators’ ratings of teach- 
ers. They are both based upon modification of the California Council’s 
list of teaching competencies which are now published in “Measure 
of a Good Teacher” by the California Teachers Association. 

We found that elementary teachers generally felt that they were a 
little more competent than secondary teachers with respect to the list of 
competencies contained in “Measure of a Good Teacher.” This was a 
slight difference, but worth noting. 

A second finding is that the college is not always named as the pri- 
mary source of these teaching competencies. In particular, we found 
that on-the-job experience was far more important than college ex- 
perience for such competencies as controlling pupils, classroom man- 
agement, and general participation in the life of the school. 

This approach to evaluating teacher competencies lends itself very 
readily to an evaluation of the teacher education curriculum which 
produced them. Throughout the study it is indicated that the educa- 
tion of teachers does not end with granting of the credential. 


16 The full report of the Committee is being prepared for P ar mages yr yd the State Depart- 
ment of Education as a bulletin: “Toward Better eachers—A § Study of the Adequacy of Teacher 
Education by the California Council on Teacher Education.’ 

1? Presented by James Bradfield, Professor of Education; and Co-ordinator of Extended Day 
Programs, Sacramento State College. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADEQUACY AT THE Point oF TENURE 18 


This study represents a good sampling of the reactions of adminis- 
trators regarding teachers and the competencies which they possess 
during the third year of their teaching experience. 

The study is limited to those teachers who were prepared during the 
last four years and to those teachers who were prepared in California 
institutions. We started by sending out competency rating forms 
to 150 school districts. Most of the school districts filled them out and 
returned them. We chose 87 as being reliably filled out and completed, 
the way we felt they should have been completed. Each district rated 
five teachers who had tenure offered to them and five teachers who did 
not have tenure offered to them. We followed this up with personal 
conferences with selected administrators and supervisors to compare 
the characteristics of teachers who are successful with those who fail. 

A summary of our important findings are as follows: 


1. Responses indicate that there is a need for additional in-service 
teacher programs and that administrators must assume increased 
leadership in developing these programs. 

2. Teachers in general are relatively well trained and have the com- 
petencies expected by administrators if the granting of tenure can 
be used as the criterion. As reported by administrators, 72 per cent 
of the teachers employed in the same California school districts 
for the last three-year period received tenure. Of the 28 per cent 
who did not receive tenure, only 13 per cent were dismissed be- 
cause of incompetency. The other 15 per cent resigned or trans- 
ferred out of the district by personal choice. 

3. Administrators in general agree as to the importance of teaching 
competencies required for successful teaching. 

4. There appears to be a positive relationship between the compe- 
tencies measured and the granting of tenure. 

5. Teachers who were granted tenure were competent in most areas 
which were considered as of crucial importance to administrators. 

6. Most administrators indicated that the important competencies 
were: 

a) Ability to apply the principles of learning to the instruction 
of pupils 

b) Classroom control 

c) Knowledge of subject matter 

d) Using efficient methods of instruction 

7. The competencies listed as important were used to determine the 
retention or dismissal of personnel. In addition to the competencies 
listed administrators indicated personality traits as being of sub- 
stantial importance in making the tenure decision. 


18 Presented by Ferdinand Kiesel, Superintendent, Fontana Unified School District. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION ” 


The group discussed problem areas in teacher education—possible 
* aes : ; ; . : 
new horizons” for the California Council on Teacher Education. 
The sections which follow indicate the order with which the prob- 
lems were dealt, motions made and approved, and recommendations: 


1. Shall the Council be concerned with improving relationships between pro- 
fessional educators and their colleagues in the liberal arts? 


MOTION APPROVED: It is recommended that the Board of Directors of 
the Council consider requesting each institution to send, in addition to its two 
professional representatives, one other representative from an academic depart- 
ment, all three to be members of the Council. 


. What should the Council do about the implications of the presentation made 
in the opening session by Dr. Stone? 


MOTION APPROVED: It is urged that the Board of Directors consider 
establishing a study committee which, recognizing differences in types of 
institutions, will investigate the effect of the suggestions made by Dr. Stone 
on the organization of the program of education. 


nN 


3. Shall the Council be concerned with problems of placement, including the 
form used in evaluating teachers? 


MOTION APPROVED: It was voted to suggest to the Board of Directors 
the desirability of inviting the Western Institutional Teacher Placement As- 
sociation to organize a panel in connection with the meeting of the Council 
and have a discussion of the problems relating to the placement of teachers. 


4. Shall the Council be concerned with the preparation of criteria (guidelines, 
and the like) for evaluating teacher education programs? 
MOTION APPROVED: The group did approve the extension of the practice 
of preparing guidelines for various credentials and it felt that the Council 
should assume leadership in appropriate ways in forwarding this action. 


5. Shall the Council be concerned with preservice and in-service education in the 
preparation of teachers in adult education programs? 


MOTION APPROVED: The Board of Directors of the Council should 
urgently consider the Council’s responsibility in the field of preservice and 
in-service education of teachers in adult education. 


6. Shall the Council be concerned with the in-service education of the profes- 
sional staff? 


MOTION APPROVED: The group believes that it is important that each 
teacher education institution give continuous attention to the in- -service educa- 
tion of its own staff. It is recommended that the Board of Directors give 
appropriate attention to encourage this activity. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


At the business meeting, Friday, November 2, 1956, action taken by 
the delegates included: 


ELECTION OF SECRETARY- | REASURER 


Upon the nomination of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Roy E. Simpson, it was moved, seconded, and carried that Carl A. 
Larson, Specialist in Teacher Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, be elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

“9 William A. Brownell, Dean, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley. 
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RESOLUTION CoMMENDING Mrs. M. D. MacMILLan 


Arnold E. Joyal reported a resolution adopted by the Board of Direc- 
tors commending Mrs. M. D. MacMillan for her service as a consultant 
to the Board. The resolution unanimously adopted by the members 
present read as follows: 


“Whereas, Mrs. M. D. MacMillan, as a representative of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has served faithfully and well as a member of this 
Council and as consultant to its Board of Directors for four years, and 

“Wuereas, Through active interest and wise counsel, based on experience as a 
member of the Sacramento Board of Education, as an officer in the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and in other positions of social and civic 
responsibility Mrs. MacMillan has greatly assisted the Board of Directors of this 
Council in their efforts better to serve the needs of teacher education in this 
State, and 

“Whereas, By virtue of her charming personality and friendly manner Mrs. 
MacMillan has endeared herself to all with whom she has worked; 

Resolved, That the California Council on Teacher Education extends to her 
its very sincere appreciation for her outstanding contribution to teacher education 
through membership in this Council and that this sentiment be now expressed 
by a rising vote of thanks by all delegates to this meeting. 


Sprinc MEETING 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that the spring conference be 
held at the Mar Monte Hotel, Santa Barbara, April 4, 5, 6, 1957. 
SUMMER WorkKSHOP ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


It was moved, seconded, and carried that the Council endorse and 
support holding a workshop on Teacher Education at the University 
of California, Berkeley, August 18-24, 1957. 

Nore: It has been necessary to change the dates of the workshop. 
The workshop will be held August 25-31, 1957. 


A DECADE OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF CHILD 
CARE CENTERS ADMINISTERED AND OPERATED BY 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


RAY H. JOHNSON, Chief, Bureau of School Apportionments and Reports, 
Assisted by JOHN R. WEBER, Field Representative, Bureau of Administrative 
Services, and S. H. SWIFT, Accountant, Bureau of School Apportionments and 
Reports 


California school districts began operating child care centers in March, 
1946. In the interval of time between that date and June 30, 1955, the 
annual legislative appropriations for this operation totaled $46,997,468. 
The districts that have operated the centers report the total operating 
cost as $67,303,283.32 and that $42,210,112.42 of this cost was met with 
money received as state aid. 


TABLE 1 


TOTAL INCOME BY FISCAL YEAR AND BY SOURCE FOR ALL CHILD CARE 
CENTERS ADMINISTERED AND OPERATED BY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DIS- 


Fiscal Total State District Parents Other 
iscal year ‘4 : : 

income aid taxes* fees income 
1945-1947 t_- $9,138,976 .01 $4,579,653 .06 $4,549,479 .46 $9,843 .49 
1947-1948 ___ 7,491,042 .64 5,189,204 .37 2,294,095 .91 7,742 .36 
1948-1949_ 7,726,835 .60 5,223,418.48 2,503,184.76 232.36 
1949-1950 8,008,082 .74 5,558,600 .76 2,447,687 .39 1,794.59 
1950-1951_. 7,244,796 .49 4,637,675 .25 $9,055 .90 2,594,596 .24 3,469.10 
9951-1952.......- 7,624,218 .62 4,738,802 .74 254,056.05 2,575,762.51 55,597 .32 
1952-1953__- 7,498,744 .79 4,541,736.58 198,440.41 2,683,329 .50 75,238.30 
1953-1954. 6,824,563 .62 3,870,031 .61 203,259.01 2,672,944 .69 78,328.31 
1954-1955........ 6,634,694 .52 3,870,989 .57 136,264.57 2,538,935 .58 88,504.80 


* Prior to the fiscal year 1950-51 no authorization to levy a tax was provided in the statutes 
Section 19613.6 added by the Statutes of 1949 (Chapter 780) authorized the levy of a tax. 
tIn February, 1946, the Legislature enacted legislation to finance child care centers starting March 1, 1946. 
The figures for the four-month period, March through June, of the 1945-46 fiscal year are combined in this 
report with the figures for the fiscal year 1946-47. 


. Education Code, 


History OF LEGISLATION 


Early in 1943, emergency legislation was first enacted by the State 
of California authorizing school districts to “establish and maintain 
child care centers for children between two and sixteen years of age 
of gainfully employed mothers”? to implement the Federal “Lanham 


1 Education Code Section 19602. 


[ 180] 
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Act”? which provided funds for facilities and current operating cost 
of programs of group care for children of persons engaged in national 
defense activities. In May of the same year, 1943, further state legisla- 
tion provided that an appropriation of $500,000 be made available to 
the California State War Council for supplemental support, and to 
insure adequate supervision and efficient operation of the child care 
centers.? Only a small part of this fund was used, and the rest reverted 
to the state on June 30, 1945. 

The Federal Works Agency extended the availability of Federal 
Lanham Act financial assistance for child care centers through February 
28, 1946, with the avowed purpose of providing time for legislative 
consideration of the problem by the several states, as it involved not 
only the employment and economic status of working mothers, but also 
the best interests of their children. 

Early in 1946, the California State Legislature approved $3,500,000 # 
to be used for the support of child care centers until March 30, 1947, 
with a later appropriation of $1,500,000 extending support to June 30, 


TABLE 2 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL INCOME BY FISCAL YEAR AND BY 
SOURCE FOR ALL CHILD CARE CENTERS ADMINISTERED AND OPERATED BY 


| 
Fiscal year State aid District taxes Parents fees Other income 
Serer Core 50.11 nae | 49.78 0.11 
2S Se 69.27 es 30.63 0.10 
| ae i 67.60 Sees 32.39 0.01 
 - eee 69.41 5a 30.57 0.02 
| eee : 64.01 0.12 35.82 0.05 
1951-1952____- eee 62.16 3.33 33.78 0.73 
19$2-1953......... euad 60.57 2.65 35.78 1.00 
| = 56.71 2.98 39.16 1.15 
Ras weincccnmmmed 58.35 2.05 38.27 1.33 


1947: When the period was extended, the Legislature issued a state- 
ment declaring it to be the policy of the Legislature to provide (with- 
out imposing additional taxes on property owners) means for meeting 
the emergency created by the employment in industry of working 
mothers—a direct result of the war in which the United States was 
engaged. 

2Lanham Community Facilities Act, 1940 Public Law 849, as amended by Public Law 150, 
78th Congress. 


8 Statutes 1943, Chapter 923. 
‘Chapter 35, Statutes of First Extraordinary Sessions, Fifty-sixth Legislature, 1946. 
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The Legislature extended the child care center program a year at a 
time in 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950. The appropriations for each of these 
years averaged approximately $5,500,000. Then in 1951, 1953, and 1955, 
legislation was enacted which was effective for two-year periods during 
which the appropriations averaged slightly less than $5,000,000 annually. 

Prior to July 1, 1951, apportionments were made on the basis of need 
expressed in budgets presented to the State Department of Education. 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION BY COUNTIES OF TOTAL INCOME BY SOURCE FOR ALL 
CHILD CARE CENTERS ADMINISTERED AND OPERATED BY CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS DURING A PERIOD OF TEN FISCAL YEARS 


Sadie Total State District Parents Other 
income aid taxes fees income 

Alameda.------- $9,060,543 .51 $5,795,002 .72 ‘ $3,263,153 .11 $2,387.68 
Contra Costa__-- 3,661,762 .87 ] 2,466,213 .41 z 1,193,386 .60 2,162.86 
Fresno_-__.-- ; 948,528.25 || 560,285 .62 $6,478.17 371,911.67 9,852.79 
Humboldt. - - - -- 423,634.16 || 285,863 .24 pues 137,684.05 86.87 
Laeee......-- 15,852.12 || 9,945 .81 aeier 5,895 .81 10.50 
Los Angeles- 36,033,489 .47 22,488,721 .45 218,702.22 13,070,867 .66 255,198.14 
Marin. ...-- 281,636.61 193,674.23 ies 87,821.27 141.11 
Monterey-.------ 309,949 38 187,914.86 121,418.34 616.18 
ea 133,800.58 86,153.47 47,367.53 279.58 
Orange. -...-.-- 150,395 .31 12,012.06 138,369.65 13.60 
Riverside. .__-- 231,942.85 153,364.23 78,338.52 240.10 
Sacramento- - --- 443,119.46 270,021 .40 ‘ 173,005 .90 92.16 
San Bernardino-- 169,174.16 116,735 .03 ee 52,439.13 cere 

San Diego------ 4,365,195 .36 2,492,064 .56 aaa 1,841,218 .93 31,911.87 
San Francisco. -- 8,204,366.70 || 4,775,229 .80 563,524.95 2,859,339 .04 6,272.91 
San Joaquin__--- 603,408 .38 340,288 . 87 10,370.60 250,210.53 2,538.38 
San Luis Obispo. 181,125 .87 || 110,820.14 . 70,278 .26 27 .47 
San Mateo------ 908,460 .96 552,397.53 351,939.48 4,123.95 
Santa Barbara__- 361,531.84 228,683 .33 awe 132,808 .69 39.82 
Santa Clara___-- 328,624.62 206,853 .37 : 121,534.83 236.42 
Santa Cruz___-.- 297,011.07 195,299.50 2,000 .00 95,661.25 4,050.32 
a 704,474.55 447,857.13 hein 256,569 .82 47.60 
a 174,924.36 109,548.28 Raae 65,376.08 eae 

Ventura___----- 199,002.59 125,162.38 cae 73,419.89 420.32 


SIZE OF PROGRAM 


In the fiscal year 1946-47, the 56 school districts located within 23 
counties maintained child care centers. The number of districts par- 
ticipating in the program during the ten-year span has remained con- 
stant. In the fiscal year 1954-55, there were 45 districts in 21 counties 
participating in the program. 

Annually an average of 12,000 children of parents meeting the con- 
ditions of need as specified in the law have been given care and super- 
vision in the program. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction apportions state funds to 
the school districts maintaining child care centers in accordance with 
the provisions of law.® Currently, school districts submit reports for 
each four-week period of the fiscal year, setting forth the amounts of 
fees collected from the parents of children in attendance, and the num- 
ber of hours of attendance for such children.* Funds are allocated so 


TABLE 6 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY COUNTIES OF TOTAL INCOME BY SOURCE FOR 
ALL CHILD CARE CENTERS ADMINISTERED AND OPERATED BY CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS DURING A PERIOD OF TEN FISCAL YEARS 


Counties State aid District taxes Parents fees Other income 
pT 63.96 36.01 0.03 
Contra Costa. ..-..-.--- ‘ 67.35 rary 32.59 0.06 
Fresno. ...-- SSE RP 59.07 0.68 39.21 1.04 
OS eee : 67 .48 aie 32.50 0.02 
pS RE eee 62.74 37.19 0.07 
Los Angeles_- 62.41 0.61 36.27 0.71 
Marin......-- 68.77 oe 31.18 0.05 
Monterey-. 60.63 Sea 39.17 0.20 
MR casecaees 64.39 35.40 0.21 
Ne ac cdsas 7.99 92.00 0.01 
Bites cadiacndan 66.12 rae 33.77 0.11 
Sacramento............-- 60.94 meee 39 .04 0.02 
San Bernardino_-_------- 69.00 cas 31.00 Pace 
a eee 57.09 Lae 42.18 0.73 
San Francisco.....-....-- 58.20 6.87 34.85 0.08 
Sen Joawuit. ...<...-5.52 56.39 1.72 41.47 0.42 
San Luis Obispo_--------- 61.18 Petes 38.80 0.02 
Ne 60.81 pe 38.74 0.45 
es 63.25 ” 36.74 0.01 
a > eae 62.95 36.98 0.07 
ee 65.75 0.67 32.21 1.37 
GR ccavawnticccwcesen 63.57 36.42 0.01 
WR deniacanecautun 62.63 37.37 oe 
a eee 62.89 36.89 0.22 


that the state-wide average support per hour per child is 26 cents. State 
funds provide approximately two-thirds, and fees from parents provide 
approximately one-third of the total expenditure for operating child 
care centers. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


All funds received by a school district for or from the operation of 
child care centers are required by law to be deposited in the county 
~ 8 Education Code Sections 19601-19620. 


® State Department of Education, Form J-15.3, Report of Income and Attendance for Child 
Care Centers. 
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treasury in a fund known as the Child Care Center Fund. With minor 
exceptions, the costs incurred in the maintenance and operation of the 
centers are required to be made from this fund. 

An analysis of income and expenditures of child care centers is 
presented in the following tables. Figures for 1945-46 through 1950-51 
were taken from audit reports made by representatives of the State 
Department of Education. Figures for the remaining years were com- 
piled from annual reports of school districts.’ 


‘State Department of Education, Form J-26, Annual Financial Report of the Public Schools. 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 
APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


Recent appointments in the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
include the following: ArtHurR Gtiose, Marcor L. GuLiece, THOMAS 
B. Leonarp, Jr., and Artuur E. Pornc as Rehabilitation Counselors in 
the Los Angeles District; Sara Cory as Rehabilitation Counselor, Sacra- 
mento District; A. ALFRED ZIMMERMAN as Rehabilitation Counselor, 
Oakland District; and BENJAMIN LIEBERMAN, M.D., as District Medical 
Consultant in the Oakland District. 


ADDITIONS TO STATE LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
New Books 
The following books have been added to the official state list of high 


school textbooks since publication of the March, 1957, issue of Cali- 
fornia Schools. 


Prices 
New Exchange 


Animal Husbandry AGRICULTURE 


Bundy & Digging, Swine Production (1956). Prentice $3.60 $3.51 
Elementary Agriculture 
Evans & Donahue, Exploring Agriculture (1957) ______Prentice 3.52 3.43 
Hamilton & Bryant, Profitable Farm selene 

(1956) ~~ Leen 3.84 3.74 
fihsiiiilas BUSINESS 
Gregg, Leslie & Zoubek, Gregg meer Building sitet 

second edition (1957) _ Gregg 2.50 2.43 
Typewriting 
Blackstone, Technique Speed and Accuracy Typing 

(1956) _Prentice 1.44 1.40 
Tidwell, Pelz & Wells, Legal Typing (1952) __.._Prentice 2.78 2.71 


Composition and Grammar ENGLISH 


Bailey & Others, Our English Language, 
First Course (1957) ____.....- American 2.56 2.50 
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HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Clemensen & Others, Your Health and dented 
fourth edition (195 Fis we anton arcourt 


Advanced Mathematics MATHEMATICS 


Cooley & Others, [troduction to Mathematics, 
second edition (a Houghton 
Middlemiss, Analytic Geometry, second edition (1955). McGraw 


Algebra 
Grove, Mullikin & Grove, Algebra and Its Use, 

Book II (1956) __American 
Lennes, Maucker & Kinsella, A First Course in Algebra 

lo) SS OE Ree ee eee ___....Macmillan 
Lennes, Maucker & Kinsella, ‘A Second Course in Algebra 

(1957) a : Macmillan 
Shute & Others, ‘Intermediate Algebra (1956) ___American 


Arithmetic and General Mathematics 


Carpenter & Cuthbertson, The World of Numbers, Putting 


Arithmetic to Work [Grade 7] (1957) _..Macmillan 
Carpenter & Drake, The World of icine Applying 
Arithmetic [Grade 8] (1957)_ __....Macmillan 


Trigonometry 
Underwood & Woodward, Practical sich daha 


| eee ranch __..Houghton 
ddinee SCIENCE 
Pool, Basic Course in Botany (1940)_— See ene, 
Chemistry 
Young & Petty, Chemistry for Progress (1957)__ Prentice 


General Science 

Ames, Baker & Leahy, Science in Today’s World (1956) Prentice 
History—World SOCIAL STUDIES 

Brinton, Christopher & Wolff, A History of Civilization, 


Oe | GE | a cre ________ Prentice 
Psychology 
Thomason & Clement, Human Relations in Action, 

second edition (1954)... == iP renter 


Social Problems 


Hall & Klinger, Problem Solving in Our wnimeaiendll 
(1957) __American 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Photography 
Boucher, Fundamentals of roere third edition 
(1955) - __._...Wan Nostrand 


Radio, Television, Radar and Electronics 
Hellman, Elements of Radio, third edition (1956).Van Nostrand 


New 


3.27 


5.20 


2.80 


4.67 


Prices 
Exchange 


3.06 


4.57 


4.29 


3.65 


2.62 


5.07 


3.44 
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Revisep Epirions 
The following revised editions have been placed on the official state 


list of high school textbooks since publication of the March, 1957, issue 
of California Schools, to replace editions previously listed. 
Composition and Grammar ENGLISH 


Cage, Spoken Drills and Tests in Heater, revised and 
enlargea édition: (1953). Harr Wagner $2.10 Pe 


Prices 
New Exchange 


MATHEMATICS 


Geometry 
Shute, Shirk & Porter, Plane Geometry (1957)_..___ American 3.04 $2.96 
Shute, Shirk & Porter, Solid Geometry (1957)____ American 2.50 2.44 
Music Appreciation and History of Music MUSIC 
McKinney, Music and Man (1956)_._-______ American 2.72 2.66 
Civics and Citizenship SOCIAL STUDIES 
Magruder’s American Government, revised by McClenaghan 

(  — = See 3.61 3.50 


Economics 


Fairchild & Shelly, eceeen Our Free Economy, 
second edition (1956) — EER * _Van Nostrand 3.36 3.27 


For Your Information 


CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE—SAN JOSE, APRIL 14-17, 1957 


The state conference of the California Elementary School Admin- 
istrators Association will be held in San Jose, April 14-17, 1957. The 
conference will be held during the centennial celebration of San Jose 
State College and the facilities of the College will be made available to 
conference members. 

Conference headquarters will be in the Ste. Claire Hotel, San Jose, and 
registration will take place at both the hotel and the Civic Auditorium. 
The annual banquet will be held at the Hawaiian Gardens. 

Speakers will include Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Kenneth McFarland, educational consultant, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit; and Paul Misner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Glencoe, Illinois. 


FAR EASTERN STUDIES SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Twenty-five scholarships of $100 each are being offered by the Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute, University of Washington, to teachers 
attending the University of Washington Summer School, June 24- 
August 23, 1957. 

The scholarships have been made available through the Japan Society 
of New York, and the Asia Foundation, San Francisco, in order that 
teachers of the social sciences may have an opportunity to specialize 
in the Far Eastern studies offered by the Institute. 

Recipients of the scholarships will be required to take a minimum of 
one five-credit Far Eastern course, and three credits of supervised 
research. Special work on individual projects may be used as part of the 
research course. 

Applications shall be submitted to the Director, Far Eastern and Rus- 
sian Institute, Thomson Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington, before May 10, 1957. Announcements of the awards will 
be made about June 1, 1957. 

Summer School bulletins may be obtained from the Director, Summer 
Quarter, Administration Building, University of Washington. Applica- 
tion for admission as regular or transient students should be made to 
the Registrar, University of Washington. There is no additional fee for 
nonresident students during the summer quarter. 
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Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Aset, Oscar R. The Linotype Operator. Vocational and Professional Monograph 
Series, No. 73. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Bellman Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. 32. $1.00. 


A Bibliography on Worthy Home Membership and Family Living for Teachers 
Use. Curriculum Research Report. New York 19: Bureau of Curriculum 
a Board of Education of the City of New York (130 West 55th St.), 
1956. Pp. 32. 


Coss, Joun O’New. The Pharmaceutical Industry. Vocational and Professional 
ages gs 9° Series, No. 79. Cambridge, 38, Mass.: Bellman Publishing Co., 1956. 
p. 26. $1.00. 


A Critical Analysis of Driver Education Research. Prepared by the NEA Re- 
search Division in collaboration with the NEA National Commission on Safety 
Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association (1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W.), 1957. Pp. 60. $0.75. 


In-Service Education for Teachers, Supervisors, and Administrators. Prepared by 
the Yearbook Committee, STEPHEN M. Corey, Chairman. Fifty-sixth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago 37: Distributed 
by the University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 376 + vi. $4.00 cloth. $3.25 
paper. 

Mental and Physical Health. Review of Educational Research, Vol. XXVI, No. 5, 
December, 1956. Washington 6, D.C.: American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1956. Pp. 413-562. $1.50. 


Our Public Schools—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, City of 
New York, 1954-55. Part V. Adult Education. Brooklyn 1, N.Y.: Division of 
Special Services, Bureau of Community Education, Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1956. Pp. 28. 


RieBeL, JoHN P., and Rocers, Epwarp P. Six Steps to More Successful Job Appli- 
cation. San Luis Obispo: Blake Printery (1014 Court St.), San Luis Obispo, 
California, 1956. $1.00. 


Social Studies in the Elementary School. Prepared by the Yearbook Committee, 
Ratpu C. Preston, chairman. Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago 37: Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 320 + Ixxxviii. $4.00 cloth. $3.25 paper. 


The State and Sectarian Education. National Education Association Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXIV, No. 4, December, 1956. Washington 6: Research Division, 
National Education Association (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), 1956. Pp. 167-216. 
$0.50. 


Statistics of State School Systems: Organization, Staff, Pupils, and Finances, 1953-54. 
Chapter 2, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1952-54. Prepared 
by SAMuEL Scutoss, Specialist in Educational Statistics, and Carot Joy Hosson, 
Research Assistant, under the general direction of Emery M. Foster. Washing- 
ton 25: Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1956. Pp. 10 + 142. $0.55. 


Sropparp, ALEXANDER J. Schools for Tomorrow: An Educator’s Blueprint. New 
York 21: The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1957. Pp. 62. 


TuHompson, Heten M. Swierl: A Plan for Better Reading. New York 1: Van- 
tage Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. 164. $3.50. 
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Tripp, M. Fern. |] Want A Driver’s License. Adapted from the Summary of the 
California Vehicle Code. Dinuba, California: Published by the author, 1957. Pp. 
28. $1.00. 


You Can Be A Civil Engineer. New York 18: American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, 1957. Pp. 16. 


VorceLte, Watter O. The Restaurant Business: Including All Types of Commer- 
cial Food Service Establishments. Vocational and Professional Monograph Series, 
No. 37. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Bellman Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. 36. $1.00. 


What Can You Do? Research Needs in Traffic Safety Education. A question- 
naire survey prepared by the NEA Research Division for the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. Washington 6, D.C.: National Commission on 
Safety Education, National Education Association (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.), 
1957. Pp. 20. $0.50. 


DIRECTORY OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Term Expires 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION January 15 
William L. Blair, President, Pasadena 1960 
Wilber D. Simons, Vice President, Redding 1960 
Byron H. Atkinson, Los Angeles 1957 
William N. Buckman, Ceres 1959 
Dr. Mabel E. Kinney, Los Angeles ¥ 1958 
Thomas J. Mellon, San Francisco. 1958 
James Mussati, San Francisco 1958 
Mrs. Eva C. Noland, Salinas. 1960 
Max Osslo, San Diego 1957 
William G. Werner, Al d hs GS ae Ee PRE RS 

Roy E. Simpson, Secretary and Executive Officer 

STAFF (Unless otherwise indicated, all staff members may be reached at the State 


Education Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14) 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education 
Dale P. Wren, Administrative Assistant 
Laurence D. Kearney, Administrative Adviser 
Donald W. Parks, Field Representative 
Mrs. Jane Hood, Assistant to the Superintendent, 807 State Building, Los Angeles 12 
George H. Hogan, Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Departmental Administration 
Francis W. Doyle, Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Special Schools and Services 
Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Instruction 
J. Burton Vasche, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 
Frank M. Wright, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Public School Administration 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, Bureau of, Marion B. Sloss, Chief 
ADULT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Stanley E. Sworder, Acting Chief 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Byron J. McMahon, Chief 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, George Ormsby, Acting Chief 
BLIND, FIELD REHABILITATION SERVICES FOR THE, Bernece McCrary, Supervising Field Worker, 
515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, Bureau of, R. C. Van Wagenen, Chief 
CHILD CARE CENTERS, ‘John R. Weber, Supervisor 
CHILD WELFARE ATTENDANCE, E. R. Deering, Consultant 
CREDENTIALS, Herschel S. Morgan, Credentials Technician 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, Robert E. Browne, Consultant 
DEAF, EDUCATION OF THE, Charles W. Watson, Consultant 
EDUCATION RESEARCH, Bureau of, Henry W. Magnuson, Chief 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, Bureau of, Helen Heffernan, Chief 
ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK DISTRIBUTION, B. E. Claypool, Supervisor 
FIRE TRAINING, Thomas S. Ward, Special Supervisor 
GUIDANCE, Bureau of, Wm. H. McCreary, Chief 
HARD OF HEARING, EDUCATION OF THE, Mrs. Vivian S. Lynndelle, Consultant 
HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, Bureau of, Carson Conrad, Chief 
HIGHER EDUCATION, Hubert H. Semans, Specialist 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION, Bureau of, Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, Chief 
INDIAN EDUCATION, E. R. Deering 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION, Robert L. Woodward, Consultant 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Samuel L. Fick, Chie 
LIBRARIES, Division of, Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, State Librarian, Library and Courts Building, 
Sacramento 
MENTAL HYGIENE, Eli M. Bower, Consultant 
MENTALLY RETARDED, EDUCATION OF THE, Eli M. Bower and Flora M. Daly, Consultants 
PEACE OFFICERS TRAINING, John P. Peper, Special Supervisor 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Genevie Dexter, Consultant 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, EDUCATION OF, Jane Stoddard, Consultant; Mrs. Beatrice Gore, 
Consultant, 809-E State Building, 217 W. First St., Los Angeles 12 
READJUSTMENT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Herbert E. Summers, Chief 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Ronald W. Cox, Assistant Division Chief, Public School Administration 
SCHOOL APPORTIONMENTS AND REPORTS, Bureau of, Ray H. Johnson, Chief 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, Bureau of, Drayton B. Nuttall, Chief 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION, Patricia Hill, Consultant 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, James M. Hemphill, Supervisor 
SCHOOL PLANNING, Bureau of, Paul L. Rivers, Chief 
SCHOOL RECREATION, Louis E. Means, Consultant 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, Bureau of, Frank B. Lindsay, Chief 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Ernest P. Willenberg, Chief 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SERVICES, Division of, Samuel W. Patterson, Assistant Division Chief 
SPEECH CORRECTION, Mrs. Agnes M. Frye, Conrad Wedberg, Consultants 
SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION SERVICES, Donald E. Kitch, Chief 
SURPLUS PROPERTY, STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FOR, William Farrell, Chief Surplus Property Officer 
TEACHER EDUCATION, Carl A. Larson, Specialist 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT, Blair: Hurd, Co-ordinator 
TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS, Bureau of, Ivan R. Waterman, Chief 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED, Education of the, Dorothy L. Misbach, Consultant 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Wesley P. Smith, State Director 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, Bureau of, Andrew Marrin, Chief 
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